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for the Catholic Church many difficult years ahead,
and therefore Popes and bishops must work along the
ordinary trained lines that they know best, and must hope
that in some mysterious way they are doing what is
actually required of them.
Therefore one cannot expect from the Vatican any
policy different from that of any other Great Power of the
world, except as determined by its different interests.
People say that the British Empire is being flung from side
to side by a complete lack of policy, but those connected
with the British Foreign Office can point out that the
fundamental policy of the British Empire is to keep itself
together to preserve peace, and never to make a too-
forward advance that might be unacceptable to any one
part of the Empire and so cease to show a united front
to the world.
The Vatican policy is exactly similar. The only differ-
ence must be that whereas the British Empire stands for
the maintenance of British ideals and traditions, for the
advancement of trade within the Empire, and for the
general material benefit of its members, the Catholic
Church must base its policy entirely on moral principles.
Some people say it does not do so enough and that it uses
its diplomacy too much for worldly affaii*s. That is a
debatable point which it is hardly possible to go into
here, but the fact must remain that the moral principles
of the Vatican should come first.
What Pope Pius understood as the diplomatic tradition
and policy of the Vatican can be traced back to the days
after 1870, when Pius IX found himself a prisoner in the
Vatican. Europe was developing a new Catholicism:
it became essential for the Papacy to mix itself up in